Voters 
say 'Yes!' 


New Jerseyans went to the polls No- 
vember 6 and endorsed the $475 million 
1979 Transportation Bond Issue by more 
than 100,000 votes, the first such meas- 
ure to receive voter approval since 1968. 
Three transportation bonds went down 
to defeat during that time. 

“Department employees played a ma- 
jor role in having this bond issue ap- 
proved,” said Commissioner Louis J. 
Gambaccini. “Many people did an ex- 
cellent job in informing voters and dem- 
onstrating by their performance the 
abiility of the Department to deliver the 
projects included in the Bond issue. | 
sensed that as Election Day drew near, 
many in the Department realized that 
their job performance affected the voting 
public and exceeded their usual cons- 
cientiousness.” 

The 1979 Bond Issue differed from the 
earlier unsuccessful ones in that it drew 
no strong opposition. Instead, as its pub- 
lic transportation and road improvement 
repair and renovation projects and in- 
creased local aid became more widely 
understood, it attracted bipartisan en- 
dorsement from civic, political, transpor- 
tation, commuter, professional and trade 
organizations all over the state. 

The Commissioner was, of course, an 
outstanding example to the Department. 
The media frequently commented on his 
tireless efforts to explain the needs of 
transportation in New Jersey at meet- 
ings, press conferences, television and 
radio. 

The Commissioner's special assistant, 
George Warrington, was in charge of 
promoting the bond issue. He was as- 
sisted by Debbie Finn. The Public Affairs 
and Community Involvement staffs and 
other personnel also took on Bond Issue 

(continued on page 3) 


Scout improves 
railroad site 


by Nina Kerzner 


White paint on their noses and clothes, 
brushes in hands, the Bergmann boys 
appear tired, yet triumphant, after com- 
pleting six hours of applying one coat of 
paint to Morris Plains Railroad Station 
underpass one cold Saturday in Octo- 
ber. They returned the next day to paint 
a second coat. 

Once dingy and grafitti-filled, the un- 
derpass was transformed to sparkling 
white as a result of a community service 
project that will enable 17-year-old 
Kenrich Bergmann of Morris Plains to 
achieve the Eagle Scout badge, the 
highest Scout rank. 

Bergmann, his father and two 
brothers, Charles, 15, and Ernest, 19, 
were joined by the helping hands of 
friends and neighbors in their painting 
expedition. 

“| expected more people to show up to 
help,” said Bergmann. “But it didn’t 
bother me that they didn’t. | knew I'd get 
it done.” Help did come, however, from 
an unexpected source. Edwin M. Carle, 
a DOT Region | permit inspector, 
stopped by to check the work and insure 
safety conditions and stayed on to wield 
a paint brush, too. “Il have a son in the 
Cub Scouts who may be involved in a 
similar project some day,” he explained. 

The idea to paint the interior of the 
Morris Plains underpass came to 
Bergmann one day when he picked his 
father up at the train station. “| knew | 

(continued on page 3) 


LEFT: Diane Ranke (Publications) supplies Robert Watson 
(Equipment) with Bond Issue brochures for displays 
which Watson moved to transportation and shopping 
centers from Trenton south. CENTER: Joseph O’Brien and 
Robert Nolan (Traffic Engineering) were among the 20 
DOTers who responded to invitations from organizations 
around the state to speak about the Bond Issue. The 
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speakers addressed nearly 200 groups, frequently “after 
hours.” RIGHT: DOT assistant engineer Stan Dygon (Re- 
gion Il) checks one of the Bond Issue displays which he 
placed in North Jersey shopping and transportation cen- 
ters to inform voters. Dygon is with Harriet Zocks, man- 
ager of the Livingston Mall, one of the 24 sites around the 
state which hosted the displays. 
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Department studies 
alternative work schedules 


For many New Jerseyans, the 1980's 
will bring modifications of traditional 
work hour arrangements. The adjust- 
ments are being triggered by the chang- 
ing needs and values of individual em- 
ployees and society—and employers in 
both the public and private sector are 
responding. 

Department managers have been 
asked by Commissioner Louis J. Gam- 
baccini to consider alternatives to tradi- 
tional Department work hours for their 
work units, and submit recommenda- 
tions to Raymond J. Colanduoni, Direc- 
tor of Employee and Support Services. 

Early information received by Co- 
landuoni indicates that a_ significant 
number of Department organizations 
feel that more flexible schedules can be 
implemented. His staff will study reac- 
tions further before an official policy on 
the subject is decided. 

The Office of Legislative Services pre- 
pared a brief analysis of the two most 
common categories of alternative work 
hours: flexitime and the condensed 
work week. The first plan would fix core 
hours when all employees must be pres- 
ent and permit flexibility in arranging 
starting and departure times (from 7:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m.) in fulfilling the remainder 
of the weekly hours required by different 
jobs. A condensed work week would 
compress the usual Monday to Friday 
week into four days with longer working 
hours (Monday to Thursday or Tuesday 
to Friday). 

Both flexitime and the condensed 
work week can be adapted in a variety of 
ways to suit the needs of a work unit. The 
concepts have been a growing 
phenomenon since they were estab- 
lished in Germany in the 1950s. New 
Jersey state government began ex- 
perimenting with alternative work sched- 
ules in 1976. 

Commissioner Gambaccini is_ in- 
terested in considering any methods 
which can stimulate increased employee 
productivity, morale, improved service 
to the public and ride sharing—and de- 
creased absenteeism and tardiness. 


WHILE INFORMAL FLEXITIME ar- 
rangements exist in some Department 
offices, both flexitime and the con- 
densed work week have been ex- 
perienced by some employees in the 
Divisions of Research and Development 
and Construction and Maintenance. 

Research and Development managers 
introduced flexitime this summer after a 


Civil Service brochure on the subject 
came to their attention. According to 
Bruce Casaboom, administrative assis- 
tant to Director Eugene Reilly, employ- 
ees in Research and Development's 
three bureaus have been asking “why 
can’t we?” for years. 

Now there are requests for increased 
flexibility. A broad core time, 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., is now in force with 7:30 a.m. the 
earliest starting time and 5:30 p.m. the 
latest departure time. Some Research 
and Development employees want to 
further shorten the core time from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Project groups within 
each bureau decide their hours around 
the core time. Most clerical workers, 
however, work the traditional 8:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. day. 

Bureau chief Warren Moore (In- 
strumentation Services) is one Research 
and Development advocate of the con- 
densed work week. His 16-member staff 
experienced it from September 1978 to 
September 1979 when they were collect- 
ing field data from Cape May to Sussex 
County. They worked from Tuesday to 
Friday and found the ten hour day more 


(continued on page 2) 
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The 


Governor names 


four to board of 
transit corp 


Governor Brendan Byrne nominated 
the four public members of the New 
Jersey Transit Corporation’s Board of 
Directors in November. 

Named by the Governor were Verdell 
Roundtree of Plainfield, William Rodgers 
of North Brunswick, John McGoldrick of 
Princeton and Martin Brody of Short 
Hills. 

All the nominees commute to work 
daily and have wide experience on pub- 
lic interest boards. Ms. Roundtree is New 
Jersey Director of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund; Rodgers serves as staff vice 
president for RCA's Corporate Services; 
McGoldrick is a partner in the law firm of 
McCarter and English and Brody is 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Restaurant Associates 
Industries, Inc. 

Louis J. Gambaccini, Transportation 
Commissioner; Clifford A. Goldman, 
State Treasurer and Betty Wilson, First 
Deputy Environmental Protection Com- 
missioner are the Administration’s statu- 
tory appointees to the seven-member 
board. 

The first meeting of the new board will 
take place following the confirmation of 
the public members by the Senate. 

According to Gambaccini, who serves 
as chairman of the board, it is virtually 
certain that the corporation will have its 
headquarters in Newark, New Jersey’s 
largest city and busiest bus and rail 
transit center. Several buildings in the 
vicinity of Penn Station were under con- 
sideration at press time. 

A “transition team” has been working 
on the shift from the Commuter Operat- 
ing Agency structure since the law estab- 
lishing the corporation was signed in 
July. 


bench are the focal point of the restored and renovated historic Rutherford Station, 
one of 14 improved this year in the Department's program to revitalize rail transport 
and, in turn, local communities. (See Story on Page 4) DOT and local officials 
commemorated the renovations of four stations at public ceremonies in October. 
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Retiree views 
work in museum 


Dorland J. Henderson, who retired 
frofn the Department in 1970 as Director 
of Traffic Engineering, was on hand at 
the Newark Library last month viewing 
the exhibits honoring Thomas Edison's 
contributions to New Jersey transporta- 
tion. 


The 81-year-old Newark resident, a 
friend of New Jersey reference librarian 
Charles Cummings, had more than a 
nostalgic interest in one of the DOT dis- 
plays. He designed the first low level 
lighting for the handrails on the Route 72 
Manahawkin Bay Bridge during the ad- 
ministration ef Commissioner Dwight G. 
Palmer. When the bridge opened in 
1959, the device attracted worldwide at- 
tention, resulting in installations as far 
away as Cape Town, South Africa. 


Henderson began with the Depart- 
ment in 1932 in charge of maintenance 
and operation of draw bridges on the 
State highway system. The electrical en- 
gineer’s career grew along with the elec- 
trical operations on New Jersey high- 
ways. 


Henderson said he did some consult- 
ing work when he first retired. Now, he 
and his wife, Elizabeth, are busy main- 
taining the early 18th century house they 
restored (it's on the National Register) 
and participating in several community 
activities. He is a member of the North 
Ward Property Owners Assocation, a lay 
member of the instruction committee of 


the Newark Board of Education, and one 


of the founders and now vice president 
of the Newark Preservation and Land- 
marks Committee. 


At the Newark Public Library 


A highway lighting display prepared by DOT for Newark Public Library’s October- 
November Celebration of the 100th anniversary of Edison’s invention of the light bulb 
attracts the attention of D.J. Henderson, retired DOT Director of Traffic Engineering; 
Thomas J. Alrutz, library director; and William T. Kirchner, DOT’s Region II Engineer. 
The showcase featured a blinking traffic light, a controller for traffic signal intervals 
and the /ow lighting fixture used for the first time in the world on the Manahawkin Bay 
Bridge. Installed in 1959, it was designed by Henderson to provide glare-free 
illumination to minimize seashore fog. (See related story). 


Alternative work schedules 


(continued from page1) 
productive, mainly because of the travel 
factor. Their secretary worked traditional 


Commissioner's Corner: 


DOT Commissioner Louis J. Gambaccini 


As we approach the holiday season, 


let's pause a moment and reflect on the 


Department’s achievements during 


1979. It was not an easy year, but one 


which definitely can be viewed with 
pride. We have produced measurable 
accomplishments, many of which will 
affect the direction of transportation de- 
velopment in this state and region during 
the next decade. None of this could have 
been accomplished if all units in the 
Department hadn't pulled together 
toward our mutual goals. 

We received voter approval of the 
$475 million Transportation Bond Issue, 
a major step in realizing our goal of 
improving public transportation and re- 
habilitating our highways. Our staff has 
good reason to be proud of its work in 
studying projects, cooperating with local 
officials and educating the public. 

The creation of the new Public Transit 
Corporation by the legislature this year 
was another momentous occurrence. As 
the reduced availability of petroleum 
prompts citizens to look toward public 
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A look at 1979 


transportation, we must be ready with 
alternative. The corporation is a major 
step in meeting that challenge. 

The past year also saw the announce- 
ment of the TRANSPAC program, the 
largest public transit funding package in 
New Jersey’s history. Staff from through- 
out the Department spent months of in- 
tensive analysis to determine which 
projects were to be included, matching 
state, federal and public transportation 
dollars. 

A “new look” Transportation Plan for 
the next decade began to take shape. 
The recently published first element sets 
forth a philosophy which will shape all 
future transportation projects. 

The Task Force to Reduce Red Tape 
has made substantial progress in 
streamlining procedures for processing 
state and local aid projects and a com- 
mittee has been named to formulate 
aviation and air transportation policy. 

Department forces have covered the 
state rehabilitating rail stations, resurfac- 
ing roads, improving intersections, pro- 
moting ride-sharing, appraising property 
and inspecting countless air, highway 
and rail installations. 

The state’s transportation network, 
both transit and highway, has suffered 
from the lack of funding and the ravages 
of time. These conditions will not be 
banished overnight. Working together, 
we have taken important first steps 
towards meeting the transportation 
needs of the 1980s. Our job in the year 
ahead will be to maintain this momentum 
in carrying out our objectives. 

| thank you for helping make the De- 
partment more responsive to the needs 
of the public and | am confident that you 
will approach the future with the same 
dedication, skill and competence you 
have already displayed. | wish you and 

your families a Merry Christmas, Happy 
Hanukkah and a healthy and fulfilling 
New Year. 


hours, even when the rest of the bureau 
was on the condensed week. 

Moore, who commutes to Trenton’s 
Smith Building from Delran, 42 miles 
away, personally would prefer to work a 
condensed week. He says he could cut 
commuting costs and be able to work 
longer hours at his woodworking hobby. 
All of Moore's employees, except one, 
favor the condensed work week. 


Nina Kerzner, DOT project specialist 
who coordinated the library exhibits, 
checks a jughandle model. This traffic 
device was pioneered by DOT to ease 
left turns at busy intersections. DOT has 
built 404 jughandles since 1954 at a cost 
of about $50,000 each. The median 
divider, Pulaski Skyway, cloverleaf, New- 
ark Airport Surveillance System, and 
Edison on the first electric-powered Erie 
Lackawanna train out of Hoboken were 
among the other DOT photographs, 
charts and models in the exhibit. 


absences, employee turnover, tardiness, 
requests to leave early or late, and in- 


creases in productivity, recruitment 
potential and hours of service to the 
public, they may also face problems. 
More administrative work, adjusted op- 
erations and lessened employee avail- 
ability are some disadvantages. 

Society may benefit from less traffic 
and transit congestion, fuel consumption 
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Research and Development on flex- 
itime: 

Vic Mottola, 27, married, Hamilton 
Township: “I get a lot more time at 
home. You get to see what the place 
looks like in daylight. | worked the four 
day week two years ago and liked it.”’ 

John Powers, 33, married, Ewing: “‘It 
is an excellent program. It allows me to 


come in as early at 7:30 a.m., carpool 
and still get home before dark in the 
winter.” 

Brian Margerum, 35, married, Ewing: 
“1 do like getting home early during the 
summer. When working out in the field, 
! work with people whose hours are 
also 7:30-4:00 anyway.” 
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The summertime gas crisis triggered a 
condensed work week for one landscape 
crew in yhe Vineland Yard. According to 
foreman Sid Bellinger, the four day week 
(Friday was the day off) saved a 40-plus 
mile trip back to the garage for the two 
man crew which mowed and sprayed on 
state roadsides in the Cape May area. 
The crew volunteered for the ten hour 
day which cut their travel and fuel costs. 

But trouble arose for computers in 
translating ten hour work days into satis- 
factory compensation in sick and vaca- 
tion days, a problem which eventually 
was ironed out. Bellinger feels the con- 
densed week worked out well and would 
like to expand it next summer. 

Both flexitime and the condensed 
work week are seen to affect no only the 
individual workers, but management and 
society, too. While studies show that 
managers might expect decreases in 


and pollution, but suffer from oversupply 
of labor as more individuals enter the job 
market. Ride sharing may prove more 
difficult to arrange with a larger variety of 
work schedules. 

Some workers might improve their 
family life and travel time while cutting 
commuter costs. On the other hand, oth- 
ers may find an extended work day in the 
condensed week schedule disruptive to 
home life, particularly for families de- 
pendent on babysitters or day care cen- 
ters. Accidents may increase due to the 
fatigue of working longer hours. 

In situations where alternative work 
schedules have failed, improper plan- 
ning, increased managerial workload, 
employee inefficiency and cheating were 
noted as factors. Most people agree that 
consideration of alternative work sched- 
ules is a “must” for employers facing the 
‘80s. 


Carter boosts ride sharing 


President Carter stopped in New Jer- 
sey in late October to boost his national 
goal of saving 400,000 barrels of oil per 
day by 1990 through increased use of 
ride sharing programs. 

Speaking in New Brunswick, he pro- 
moted this effort by awarding New Jer- 


‘Bus Rider' debuts 


“Bus Rider,” a new quarterly news- 
letter designed for the more than 
300,000 riders who use New Jersey’s bus 
transit network daily, was distributed for 
the first time in late October at the Port 
Authority's Midtown Bus Terminal, the 
George Washington Bridge Bus Termi- 
nal, and the Jersey City Transportation 
Center. 

Copies of “Bus Rider” also will be 
distributed statewide on buses operated 
by the state’s subsidized carriers and 
those which lease equipment from the 
Department. 

The newsletter includes information 
about statewide bus transit policies and 


sey two grants totaling $750,000 to im- 
plement ride sharing: one to create van- 
pooling and carpooling programs in four 
counties and the other to improve, plan 
and coordinate bus service throughout 
the state. 


programs in addition to general informa- 
tion about problems encountered by bus 
users and the progress made by the 
Department in making bus use easier, 
safer and more reliable. 

“Bus Rider” joins “Rail Rider,” a simi- 
lar newsletter for New Jersey’s train 
commuters which began last fall. Both 
newsletters are designed to increase 
communication between the Department 
and those who use public transit. 

In the future, the newly-created New 
Jersey Public Transit Corporation will 
continue publication of newsletters to 
bus and rail riders. 
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An investment 


The Bureau of Training and Employee 
Services, which receives many inquiries 
about the Supplementary Annuities Col- 
lective Trust of New Jersey, has provided 
the following brief explanation of some 
of the benefits available to members of 
the Public Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

The Supplementary Annuity was es- 
tablished by a 1963 law which permits an 
active member of PERS to purchase a 
variable annuity to supplement his or her 
guaranteed retirement benefits. It is in- 
tended to assist employees in creating 
additional dollars of spendable: retire- 
ment income, a recognition of rising in- 
flation during 30 or 40 years of career 
service. 

Most retirees try to live on their in- 
terest income from life savings, and 
keep the principal intact. The retiree is 
afraid to draw on the principal for fear he 
or she will outlive the principal period. 
The annuity program is designed with 
the purpose of making an investment 
over the lifetime of many retired per- 
sons, no matter how long they live, thus 
providing a larger monthly income for 
the life of the retirees. 

The variable annuity program uses a 
dollar average to supplement the raising 
of money invested in the stock market. It 
does not guarantee that all stocks will 
increase. However, most investment ex- 
perts say that the dollar average will pay 
off with diversified stocks. 

There are risks involved in a sup- 
plementary annuity collective trust, since 
there is no guarantee that variable annui- 
ty will provide more retirement dollars 
when prices are high. Stocks do fluc- 
tuate. No participant can expect to get 
rich overnight. On the other hand, they 
must learn not to worry about the tem- 
porary ups and downs in the stock mar- 
ket. 

Some common questions: 

How does one enroll in the variable 
annuity program? 

Simply make a request for the form in 
person to your personnel coordinator or 
the Payroll Department. Once completed 
and returned they will be forwarded to 
the Division of Pensions for the proper 
deductions. 

How much may be contributed? 

You can contribute from one to ten 
percent of your basic salary. Lump sum 
contributions in the last month of any 
quarter may be paid to the Division of 
Pensions in amounts of not less than 
$50. Each time you make a purchase, it 
will be of units of equity in the fund 
account. You can increase or decrease 
the percentage of contributions, not to 
exceed ten percent. 

Who pays for administering this pro- 
gram? 

The State of New Jersey covers the 
cost of administering this program. 

Is there a statement? 

You will receive an annual statement 
of your earnings and contributions. 

Can it be terminated? 

You may stop contributing at any time 
and then resume contributions. You can 
withdraw by retirement or resignation. 

Contact Steve Niatis (609-292-6647) 
for further information. 


A safety tip 


Richard L. Stout (Capitol Program- 
ming and Monitoring) passes on this 
safety note which appeared in a memo 
from the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration. The paragraph comes from a 
Georgia Highway Contractors Associa- 
tion news report. 

“In the last couple of months the Un- 
ion-Pacific Railroad has had two fatal 
accidents caused by butane lighters. 
These accidents occurred in welding 
areas when an employee was welding 
with a butane lighter in his pocket. A 
spark from the welding landed on the 
lighter, burned through, exposing the 
fluid which exploded. One lighter was in 
the pants pocket and caused an amputa- 
tion. The man later died. There is the 
same amount of force in a butane lighter 
when it explodes as there is in approx- 
imately three sticks of dynamite.” 


The year-old Lafayette Equipment Yard 


in Sussex County is the Department's § 
northernmost Department facility. Me- © 


chanic Dwight Dean and assistant fore- 
man Harold Schuler inspect a vehicle at 
the yard. Tom Wood supervises 12 
DOTers at this location. Secretary Ceil * 


Horner says they all enjoy their new work aide: 


area. 


DOTers at work: 
Lafayette 


Commissioner Louis J. Gambaccini 
was selected by the Institute of Transpor- 
tation Engineers to receive its annual 
Transportation Engineering Award for 
his significant contributions to transpor- 
tation in the New Jersey-New York area. 
The presentation was made in Novem- 
ber. 


kee 


Robert Innocenzi, Director of Facil- 
ities and Engineering (Public Transpor- 
tation Services), will present a paper on 
the maintenance of park and rides at the 
Transportation Research Board’s 59th 
annual conference in Washington, D.C. 
in January. The first such research paper 
on the subject, it will describe New Jer- 
sey’s experiences both in maintaining its 
own Metropark facility and subleasing 
others to municipalities. Innocenzi will 
be one of six people selected to make a 
formal presentation before the Roadside 
Maintenance Committee, which is 
chaired by another DOTer, Charles 
Edson, Assistant Chief Engineer (Con- 
struction /Maintenance). Peter How- 
iszak and William Laster (Public Trans- 
portation Services) assisted in the re- 
search and preparation of the paper. 


ake 


Good news sometimes comes in 
bunches. 

Dennis Keck, has moved from the 
Bureau of Environnmental Analysis 
where he was a project engineer for the 
analysis of major projects to Com- 
missioner Louis J. Gambaccini’s staff. In 
this new assignment, Keck will assist in 
developing new programs and redirect- 
ing existing ones. 

The same week Keck and his wife, 
Diana, formerly a Bureau of Man- 
agement Systems secretary, became the 


parents of a 7 Ib. 8 oz. son, Brandon Lee, 
their first child. 

Former Transporter editor Larry 
O’Rourke, now extolls the joys of Arizo- 
na. Following a 17-state tour, he and his 
wife, Elizabeth, have retired to Glendale. 
Sandwiched between jaunts to scenic 
area spots, Larry teaches piano. He said 
he would enjoy hearing from DOT 
friends: 4251 W. Hatcher Road, Glen- 
dale, Arizona, 85302. 

Model Shop’s Earl Crockett and his 
seven year old son, Alan, were among 
the ten pairs of fathers and sons invited 
to the Evinrude Anglers Club all ex- 
penses paid “Take a Dad Fishing” com- 
petition in Hemphill, Texas. Crockett, a 
member of a Mercer County bass fishing 
club, has taken awards in several tour- 
naments. But it was Alan, the youngest 
fisherman present, who took top honors 
in the children’s category, winning about 
$400 worth of fishing gear. 
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Vince DeMarco, Region IV principal 
engineer (Construction/Maintenance) 
and his wife, Antoinette, celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary touring 
Italy, thanks to a gift from their four 
children. They especially enjoyed tour- 
ing the Abbruzzi and Sicily, where they 
have family roots. 
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Janet Stophopulos was feted by 
friends and co-workers at a retirement 
luncheon in the Trenton Glendale Inn in 
late October. She began her DOT career 
12 years ago in Central Services, trans- 
ferring later to Management Systems 
where she operated automatic type- 
writers. She and her husband, Tom, plan 
to relocate to Wingate, North Carolina. 


ee ‘ : ’ 
A new orange and brown tweed carpet recently was installed in the DOT heaa- 
quarters cafeteria area. Overseeing its installation was Robert Britton, chief, Bureau 
of Plant Engineering and Operation (second from right) and Mike Hanlon, DOT 
construction inspector (second from left). The work was done by Joseph Silverman 
of Wilton Carpet, Pennsauken, assisted by John Chambers. 


Their son, Tom Jr., is an electrician with 
the Bureau of Plant Engineering and 
Operations. 


Recent retirees 


Michael Lettiere, inspector of permits 
Ill (Construction/Maintenance), 40 
years; Raymond Vandergrift, chief 
bridge operator | (T.O.L.A.), 32 years; 
Robert P. Adams, maintenance worker 
|, 31 years; John J. Bergen, mechanic 
helper, 31 years (Construc- 
tion/Maintenance). 

John J. Clark, supervisor, (Commuter 
Services), 26 years; Gus Stumpfl, bridge 
operator |, 25 years; John C. Minniti, 
bridge operator Il, 24 years (T.O.L.A.), 
Steve Kasisky, maintenance worker |, 
(Construction/Maintenance), 22 years; 
Charles A. Yeager, assistant foreman, 
mechanic (T.0.L.A.), 22 years; Peter Per- 
oni, truck driver (Construc- 
tion/Maintenance), 21 years; Irving |. 
Prager, principal negotiator (Right of 
Way, 21 years. 

Nickolas Commiso, senior building 
maintenance worker (Central Services), 
16 years; Harold Slockbower, equip- 
ment operator (Construc- 
tion/Maintenance), 11 years; Philomena 
Commiso, building maintenance worker 
(Central Services), 8 years; Paul B. 
Hout, principal inspector rail service 
(Commuter Services, 6 years. 


Voters 
(continued from page 1) 


chores. The Citizens for Transportation 
Bond, a coalition of government, busi- 
ness and labor groups, raised private 
funds for the advertising and radio ads 
which ran the week before the election. 

Some DOTers were instrumental in 
having a Bond Issue presentation made 
before their fraternal or professional or- 
ganizations. For example, William Rush 
(Maintenance, Somerville) saw to it that 
the Belvedere Rotary Club had a speak- 
er on the subject. 

Bond Issue displays with an ex- 
planatory brochure were placed in 24 
transportation and shopping centers all 
over the state. (The Department's 
presses under the supervision of Lou 
Tordini printed more than 100,000 
brochures.) 

“The success of the 1979 Transporta- 
tion Bond Issue is due to good planning 
and dedicated people who convinced 
New Jerseyans that necessary work on 
our transportation system cannot be put 
off any longer,” Gambaccini said. 


Scout 


(continued from page 1) 


had a project coming up for the Eagle 
Scout badge, | looked around the station 
and saw how dirty and ugly it was, so | 
decided to paint it,” he said. “I think the 
new paint job will make a lot of people 
happy.” 

Bergmann, a Morristown High School 
Senior, a Scout for eight years, finds the 
Program “rewarding.” He hopes to be a 
leader some day. 
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A clay tile roof is a distinctive feature of the Rutherford Station built in 1897. Its 
renovations included new trackside pavement which has been designed with 


(Photos by Joe Moore) 


planting areas. 


Paul Weber (Facilities and Engineering) shows Commissioner Louis J. Gambaccini 


December 1979 
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some of the restored leaded glass and oak panelling in the Rutherford waiting room. 
Paint has been completely stripped from the wood and broken glass replaced. The 


freshly plastered walls will be repainted. 


One station's story: Rutherford 


“Railroads made New Jersey what it 
is,” writes historian John Cunningham— 
and this rings especially true for the 
Borough of Rutherford. Its railroad sta- 
tion, built in 1897, symbolizes both the 
development of the town and rail trans- 
port in northern New Jersey. 

Rutherford Station stands on land 
purchased by an adventurous Dutch 
farmer, Walling Van Winkle, whose 11th 
generation descendant operates a real 
estate business across Station Square. 

The first rail car to pass through 
Rutherford was a horse-drawn double- 
decker coach in 1832. The following year 
the Paterson and Hudson Railroad, the 
second chartered by the state, laid its 
line from Paterson to Bergen Hill, with a 
stop at Boiling Springs, as the site was 
then known. The first steam engine, 
“McNeil” traveled the line for the first 
time in 1835, followed by the second, 
“The Whistler,” named after the same 
family as the famous 19th century 
painter, James McNeil Whistler. 

The steam railroad made quick transit 
possible between New York City and 
“the country.” A shopping district 
formed along Park Avenue to the station. 
Eventually New Yorkers found 
Rutherford, with its excellent transporta- 
tion, an attractive suburb. 

Theodore Roosevelt gave a speech 
from the back of a train at Rutherford 
Station during a 1912 whistle stop tour. 
By the Second World War, fully one 
quarter of Rutherford’s residents com- 
muted either to New York or Paterson on 
the Erie Railroad. 

Rutherford Station is a_ significant 
architectural landmark. C.W. Buckholz, 
Erie Lackawanna’s Chief Engineer, com- 
bined classic and colonial elements in 
vogue at the time with innovations. Three 
distinct sections, separated by co- 
lonnades and topped by a striking clay 
tile roof, one of the first of its day, were 
built of limestone and brick. None of the 
three building parts—circle, rectangle 
and square—can be separated without 
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destroying the aesthetics of the whole. 
Buckholz was ahead of his time with a 
bow window which permitted the traveler 
to look for a train in either direction. 
Leaded glass and finely detailed wood- 
work, panels and fireplace mantel are 
among the other decorative detail which 
enhances the station. 

Unfortunately, time, weather, lack of 
maintenance and, ultimately, vandalism, 
severely damaged much of the station’s 
Original beauty. It was among the first to 
be selected for the Department of Trans- 
portation’s statewide station improve- 
ment program. 


The restoration of the finely detailed oak 
surrounding the waiting room fireplace 
was one of the renovations. 


In January the Department assigned a 
civil engineer, Paul Weber, (by coin- 
cidence a former Rutherford resident) to 
direct a special 30-member Conrail crew 
in the repair and restoration work. 
Rutherford is one of 14 of the state’s 176 
active passenger facilities to be im- 
proved this year. Weber met with 
Rutherford’s Mayor and Council and 
Board of Aesthetic Review to obtain their 
suggestions and cooperation. The De- 
partment received strong support from 
the community which also has plans to 
renovate its business area. 

A borough consultant designed the 
area along the tracks to include brick 


pathways connecting 28 circular tree 
planters. The son of the person who 
installed the original leaded windows 
was engaged to repair them. Rutherford 
High School wood shop students re- 
Paired six column bases. 

Before other work could begin, the 
roof was restored and repaired and hun- 
dreds of feet of plumbing and wiring had 
to be replaced or repaired. Walls and 
ceilings were then replastered and 
painted. Some surfaces hadn't been 
painted in more than 20 years. 

More than 700 feet of built-in rain 
gutters and valleys had to be relined with 
copper. The underside of roof over- 
hangs, tongue and groove tapered soffit 
boards, had to be ripped out and re- 
placed. Sometimes one project un- 
covered others which had to be taken 
care of first. Exterior brick, which would 
have crumbled if it were sandblasted, 
was subjected to a gentler steaming 
process. There was some difficulty in 
Obtaining matching bricks for the re- 
pairs. 

The natural oak woodwork in the wait- 
ing room, hidden under layers of paint, 
was painstakingly stripped and 
varnished as were the old wooden wait- 
ing room benches. New asphalt tile will 
be installed in the waiting room. Win- 
dows, doors and floors were repaired. 

Outside, deteriorated canopy columns 
were replaced and hundreds of square 
yards of concrete was used for sidewalks 
and platforms. The eastbound track plat- 
form was raised approximately four in- 
ches. Building lighting was installed for 
commuter safety, new station identi- 
fication signs were hung and an unsight- 
ly antenna was redesigned and installed. 

Some extensive repair work is not vis- 
ible. A full 300 feet of underground 
drainage system and six catch basins 
were installed and tied into the county 
storm sewer line. To accomplish this and 
other corrective plumbing, workers had 
to crawl through a 100-foot trench. A 
truckload of trash was hauled up from 
the rodent-infested basement in gar- 
bage pails. Debris was cleared from the 
entire station area. 


Rutherford’s front door before (top) and 
after (bottom) improvements. 
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Today the station serves hundreds of 


commuters daily, including students 
from the Rutherford campus of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, and stands at the 
hub of the borough’s business communi- 
ty. Its restoration, a pet community 
project for the past few years, is seen as 
key to the revitalization of the area. 
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